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The  eviction  by  officers  of  a number  of  lepers  from  the  huts 
that  sheltered  them,  and  the  fact  that  the  bungalow  of  the  Goss- 
ner's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary,  Rev.  XJffman,  was  the  haven 
where  many  of  these  outcasts  were  not  only  free  from  persecution, 
but  were  relieved  and  comforted,  made  it  imperative  to  these 
Christ-like  workers  to  provide  a Christian  Asylum  for  the  lepers 
of  their  District. 

Seconded  by  Rev.  Ferdinand  Hahn,  whom  The  Mission  to  Lep- 
ers had  enabled  to  open  an  asylum  at  Lohardaga,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  same  Mission,  temporary  relief  given,  and  in  1888  an 
Asylum  begun. 

Contrast  these  lepers  with  huts  burned  to  the  ground,  lying 
down  to  die  under  the  trees,  the  adjacent  jungle  infested  by 
snakes  and  jackals,  with  the  present  sight  which  greets  the  vis- 
itor’s eyes. 

A model  village  on  a fifty-acre  tract  in  an  evergreen  forest 
with  good  roads,  and  sixty  spacious  houses,  each  surrounded  by 
a flower  and  vegetable  garden.  The  street  is  lined  with  trees 
sprung  from  roots  of  the  primeval  forests. 

The  dominant  feature  is  the  lofty  and  beautiful  Lutheran 
Church.  It  embodies  the  spirit  that  created  and  sustains  this 
Christ-like  undertaking.  With  open  windows  and  outside  shut- 
ters, it  is  a welcome  retreat  and  will  accommodate  700  people. 
Besides  two  Sabbath  services,  there  are  daily  Bible,  singing, 
prayer  and  communicant  classes. 

Half  way  between  the  railroad  station  and  the  Asylum,  stands 
the  Children’s  Home,  where  healthy  children  of  leper  parents  are 
given  wholesome  care  and  Christian  education.  To  the  right  live 
forty  girls;  to  the  left  the  same  number  of  boys.  The  middle 
house  serves  for  a schoolhouse  and  dwelling  for  the  “House-- 
Father  and  Mother.”  After  elementary  education,  the  boys  learn 
a trade,  generally  carpentry  or  masonry,  while  the  girls  learn 
domestic  arts  and  help  in  the  gardens. 


Prevention  of  leprosy  for  these  children  of  lepers  is  not  only 
possible,  but  practicable,  effectual  and  inexpensive. 

At  the  office  the  head  Caretaker  and  Assistants  are  busy  with 
registrations,  accounts,  giving  out  clothing  and  daily  visits  to 
each  leper. 

The  Medical  work  and  Dispensary  are  under  the  charge  of  a 
Qualified  Indian  Christian  doctor,  superintended  by  the  Civil  Sur- 
geon, who  pays  periodical  visits  and  perforins  major  operations. 
Two  young  leper  men  assist.  In  addition  to  surgical  treatment, 
the  principal  remedies  employed  are  Gurjan  and  Chaulmoogra  Oil, 
arsenic,  quinine  and  carbolic  oil.  Special  diet  is  given  to  those  in 
need  of  it  in  place  of  the  ordinary  allowance  of  rice  and  money. 

Twice  a year  each  inmate  receives  a new  suit  of  clothes. 

The  43  houses  have  flat  roofs,  archw'ays  in  front  and  veran- 
dahs on  both  sides  mitigating  the  heat. 

These  are  painted  in  various  colors,  the  piercing  Indian  sun 
on  white  paint  being  dazzling  for  the  eyes.  Each  contains  three 
rooms  accommodating  four  persons  each.  The  hearth  is  so  planned 
that  each  one  can  cook  his  own  food.  The  sight  of  the  Homes  for 
Leper  Children  fills  us  with  compassion. 

The  rice  fields  are  a business  success  as  well  as  a great  en- 
joym.ent.  The  rice  is  consumed  by  the  inmates,  and  the  first  year 
there  w'as  a net  profit  of  $100  on  the  outlay. 

A good  many  find  occupation  in  clearing  up  the  roads,  water- 
ing plants,  feeding  cattle,  breeding  poultry,  raising  vegetables, 
weaving  nets,  etc. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  community  are  controlled  by  a 
council  of  inmates  elected  by  the  general  body.  This  body  appoints 
inspectors,  w’ho  look  after  the  general  affairs  of  the  village,  and 
see  that  the  w'ork  of  the  school  is  carried  on  efficiently.  Serious 
offences  are  dealt  with  by  two  policemen,  whose  services  are 
happily  not  often  called  into  requisition. 

There  are  fixed  days  for  the  distribution  of  rice  and  pice,  as 
well  as  for  attendance  at  the  dispensary.  In  addition  to  a sufficient 
quantity  of  rice  and  grain,  a small  cash  allowance  is  made  to  each 
inmate,  and  it  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  their  occupation 
to  expend  their  money  at  the  Asylum  shop. 

The  customers  in  paying  throw  their  coin  into  a dish  of  dis- 
infectant, and  in  the  evening  the  shopman  passes  the  coins  through 
the  fire  before  touching  them.  The  same  process  is  followed 
with  the  church  collection. 

Fully  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians.  Their 
readiness  to  attend  worship,  their  love  for  the  Bible,  their  sacri- 
ficing contributions  to  Missions,  their  peaceful  lives,  their  helpful- 
ness to  one  another,  show  the  real  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts. 


A weekly  distribution  of  rice  and  a daily  expense  allowance  of 
1 3-4  pence  provides  for  their  wants.  Even  out  of  this  the  Christian 
lepers  enjoy  the  luxury  of  giving  as  the  following  story  shows: 

A few  months  prior  to  my  visit,  they  had  felt  a great  desire 
for  two  sma’l  prayer-rooms,  one  each  for  the  men  and  the  women. 
They  decided  to  provide  these  out  of  their  own  scanty  allowances, 
and  had  got  together  fifty-four  rupees  ($17.43).  At  this  point 
tidings  reached  them  of  the  famine  in  Western  India,  and  spon- 
taneously they  desired  that  the  whole  sum  be  spent  to  feed  the 
starving  people.  As  they  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  prayer-rooms, 
this  was  an  act  of  genuine  self-denial.  As  my  visit  was  at  Christ- 
mas, it  was  a pleasure  to  promise  the  lepers  (on  my  wife’s  behalf) 
fifteen  rupees  for  a little  extra  luxury  at  the  festive  season.  On 
my  return  to  the  Asylum  next  day,  I was  informed  that  the  “Eld- 
ers” of  the  community  had  a request  to  make  of  me.  It  was  that 
I would  allow  them  to  devote  the  fifteen  rupees  to  a new  fund  for 
their  prayer-rooms.  “The  sweetmeats,”  they  said,  “will  only  give 
us  pleasure  for  an  hour,  but  our  prayer-rooms  will  be  a blessing 
to  us  always.” 

It  was  a privilege  to  encouage  such  true  self-denial  by  adding 
the  remaining  amount  required  for  the  rooms  (as  Treasurer  of  the 
Missionary  Pence  Association)  and  a still  greatei  pleasure  when  1 
visited  Purulia  later,  to  entreat  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  lepers 
in  one  of  the  neat  little  rooms  erected  in  the  meantime.  I must 
complete  the  record  of  this  incident  by  adding  that  through  the 
kindness  of  a visitor  from  Germany,  Dr.  Julius  Richter,  they  en- 
joyed their  Christmas  treat  as  well  as  secured  their  prayer-rooms. 

Sara  is  one  of  the  leading  women.  Her  kind  supporter  recently 
sent  her  a gift  of  money.  With  a quarter  of  the  amount  she  pur- 
chased an  outer  garment,  and  all  the  rest  she  gave  toward  the  new 
Prayer  House.  One  of  the  leprous  girls  chose  the  name  of  Mon- 
gola  at  Baptism,  meaning  “Joy.” 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  missionary  records  that 
during  his  ministry  of  fourteen  years  among  the  lepers  of  Purulia, 
Mr.  Uffman  alone  gave  Christian  baptism  to  fully  1,200  of  these 
outcast  people,  while  hundreds  of  others  have  been  baptized  by  his 
worthy  successors,  the  Revs.  F.  Hahn  and  Paul  Wagner.  No  de- 
scription of  the  distressing  sights  they  see  could  convey  the  truth. 
Distressing  figures,  pendulous  ears,  blinded  eyes,  sunken  noses, 
hoarse  voices,  fingerless  hands,  toeless  feet,  open  wounds,  sickening 
odors;  they  can  only  be  compared  in  their  ghastliness  to  living 
corpses,  and  yet  1 wou’d  like  to  affirm  here,  once  for  all,  that, 
tboueh  I visited  and  closely  inspected  so  many  homes  for  these 
suffering  people,  I found  the  loathsome  aspect  of  their  condition  so 
brightened  by  their  evident  contentment  and  cheefulness  as  to 


leave  on  my  mind  an  impression  of  hopefulness  rather  than  sad- 
ness. This  was  intensified  as  one  reflected  on  the  contrast  between 
the  comforts  both  spiritual  and  physical,  of  their  life  in  Christian 
Asylums  and  the  unmitigated  misery  of  their  wandering  existence 
without. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  Day  at  the  Leper  Asylum  illus- 
trated the  true  spirit  of  the  holy  season  sure’y  not  surpassed  on 
earth.  At  8.30  in  the  morning  nearly  600  assembled  in  the  church 
for  a Baptismal  Service. 

At  this  Christmas  season  when  some  of  us  are  not  very  well 
content,  I wish  we  might  all  have  seen  the  joy  of  the~  lepers  when 
the  Christmas  gifts,  sent  from  foreign  friends  or  purchased  with 
their  money,  were  distributed. 

The  lepers  came  marching  out  singing  hymns  and  playing  in- 
struments. Some  limp  slowly,  some  blind  ones  are  led  by  their 
comrades,  some  are  carried.  At  last  all  are  seated  in  the  sunshine. 
There  w'ere  knitted  garments,  mufflers,  scrapbooks,  toys,  something 
for  everybody,  and  how  grateful  they  were.  But  when  we  saw  the 
disfigured  hands  held  out  for  the  gifts,  or  little  leper  girls  caress- 
ing their  new  dollies,  our  hearts  were  deeply  touched,  and  we  could 
hear  those  leper  boys  making  music  with  their  new  instruments 
almost  through  the  whole  night. 

Hear  this  grateful  letter  from  a leper  saint  in  Kienning  Leper 
Home:  “Lady,  Peace!  your  love-heart  is  so  great  that  it  reached 
Kienning — reached  this  leper  village — reached  this  very  place.  1 
being  Guoi  Aing,  have  received  from  you  a bed’s  wadded  quilt.  In 
coldest  winter,  covered  at  night,  my  body  will  have  warmth,  will 
have  gladness.  Alas,  the  wideness  of  the  world  prevents  us  seeing 
each  other  face  to  face,  but  wait  until  the  last  day,  when  with  the 
Lord  we  meet  together  in  Heaven’s  clouds  then  w'hat  else  can  I utter 
but  a whole-hearted  mouthful  of  thanks? 

“You  will  want  to  know  what  my  body  is  like — there  is  no  well- 
ness in  it.  No  feet,  no  hands,  no  sight,  no  feeling;  outside  body 
greatly  distressed,  but  inside  heart  is  greatest  peace,  for  the  inside 
heart  has  hopes.  What  hopes?  Hopes  of  everlasting  blessedness, 
because  of  God’s  love  and  because  of  the  Saviour’s  grace.  These 
w'ords  are  from  Guoi  Aing’s  mouth.  The  honorable  pencil-person 
is  Dian  Sister.” 

Beyond  question  this  work  at  Purulia  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful concrete  results  of  Christian  Missions  that  the  w'orld  can 
show^ 

Berlin  gives  the  men  as  superintendents,  a native  Indian  pre- 
sented the  ground.  Great  Britain  provided  the  buildings,  friends  from 
Canada  and  Scotland  are  assisting.  Our  Lutheran  friends  in  America 
have  heard  the  call.  What  will  their  answ^er  be? 


